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felt that, now, at any rate, after this storm of war had 
cleared the air, men were seeing eye to eye everywhere 
and that these were the kind of folks who would under- 
stand what the kind of folks at home would understand 
and that they were thinking the same things. 



HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 

Establishment of trade relations between the United States 
and the new Republic of Czecho-Slavia was announced by 
the War Trade Board, February 13. 



By act of Congress soldiers, sailors, and marines dis- 
charged from the service will be allowed to retain as their 
personal property uniforms and other equipment worn dur- 
ing the war. 

Forty thousand "Minute Men" of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North), who are to campaign in securing an $80,- 
000,000 fund for world upbuilding and missionary work of 
that denomination, are also to speak throughout the country 
favoring the Wilsonian plan of a Society of Nations. 

The faculties and student bodies of nine of the leading 
colleges for women in the eastern section of the United 
States joined in a cable to President Wilson, in mid -January, 
pledging the support of the professors and pupils to the plan 
of a federated world-government. 



The last days of February saw the last days of control of 
the canteens and post exchanges of the American Army in 
France by the Y. M. C. A. General Pershing, in announcing 
the change, wrote to the chief of the Y. M. C. A., thanking 
him and the organization most cordially for all the aid given 
and crediting it with being "a large factor in the final great 
accomplishment of the American Army." 



The department of superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in session in Chicago, February 28, and 
representing the leading public-school leaders of the country, 
adopted resolutions favoring the League of Nations, and 
backing President Wilson in his policy. 

Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, in his inaugural mes- 
sage sensibly called for a State Art Commission, if for no 
other reason than to protect the commonwealth and its com- 
munities from "war memorials" that, however costly, might 
be atrocious from the aesthetic standpoint. 



Bunji Suzuki, known as "the Gompers of Japan," a leader 
of the labor and radical forces of the empire, passed through 
the United States in January en route to Paris or any seat 
of an International conference on labor that may be agreed 
upon. 



The Stars and Stripes, the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force in Europe, with its January issue 
began to run a "woman's page," a sign of the victory that 
the American woman has won in the way of recognition of 
her utility as a cog in a great military machine. 



Senator Chamberlain introduced in Congress, early in 
January, a bill aimed at revision of the military laws and 
checking the power of officers to impose heavy penalties for 
petty offences. The judge advocate's powers, under the new 
law, would be restricted to rulings upon questions of law 
and evidence. Offenders are to have the right of having 
civilian counsel, and to challenge officers appointed to sit on 
the court whom they may deem prejudiced against them. 



February 9th was Health Sunday in the United States, 
and the clergy of all sects, at the invitation of Dr. Rupert 
Blue, surgeon-general of the public health service, preached 
on the necessity of post-war care of soldiers and sailors 
along lines laid down during the war, and compelling square 
facing of the problems of venereal disease. 



At the opening of the Farmers' National Reconstruction 
Congress, held in Washington, January 7, resolutions were 
passed endorsing the plan for a League of Nations and warn- 
ing the Senate that "the people of the world and not the 
governments of the world have won this war and will not be 
cheated out of victory." 



Bolshevik antipathy for and violence against the officials 
and priests of the Orthodox Greek Church have taken such 
extreme form that appeals in behalf of Christians in Russia 
bave been sent to the Pope, the Archbishops of Paris, Can- 
terbury and New York and the Metropolitans of the Greek 
Cburch in Serbia, Roumania, and Greece. 

The Vocational Education Board, carried on by the Federal 
Government, is urging citizens everywhere to bring to the 
attention of discharged and disabled soldiers the specially 
generous and far-sighted plans of the Government for re- 
education and rehabilitation of all men in the service who 
have suffered injury. 



The Commercial Press of Shanghai, China, is circulating 
far and wide throughout the republic a Chinese translation 
with the English text • of the best and most significant of 
President Wilson's speeches, the translation being made by a 
Columbia University doctor of philosophy, one of the ablest 
of the younger Chinese scholars trained in the West. 

Both New York and Chicago, on February 17, gave their 
first formal welcome to marching veterans of the war in 
France, and the paraders were Negroes, who had fought 
with superlative distinction and who had received from 
French army officials marked tokens of admiration for their 
human as well as military achievements. 

The Pan-African Congress opened in Paris, February 20, 
with forty Negro delegates in attendance, ten of them from 
the United States, Professor W. E. D. Dubois heading the 
national delegation. Six of the delegates were deputies in 
the French national legislature. Liberia, Belgium, British 
Africa, and the West Indies were represented. 

From March 18 to 22, officials of governmental agencies of 
seven nations and dominions will meet in New York City to 
compare their respective nations' methods of rehabilitating 
disabled men, civilians and soldiers. Belgium, France, Italy, 
land Great Britain of the European nations and Canada and 
Australia as well as the United States will be represented. 

In a report of the Medical Department of the U. S. Army, 
made to Secretary Baker, based on careful study of the 
military offenders immured during the war at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, for longer or shorter terms, it is stated that 
the men can be divided naturally into three groups; those 
of inadequate! intelligence, those of extreme emotional in- 
stability, and those who are "opinionated, individualistic, 
self-willed, or vain to an extreme degree." 



At a recent conference held at Tuskegee, Alabama, a 
society was organized, headed by President Wright, of the 
State College, Savannah, Georgia, which will gather and 
preserve all information pertaining to the part played by 
the American Negro in the recent war. 



Soldiers in the army just released or on furlough, present 
in the city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, January 20, forced the 
mayor of the city to retire from a meeting called by the 
citizens to do them honor. The soldiers did this because of 
his support of a socialist anti-war program and because he 
had presided at a meeting called to protest against the con- 
viction of Victor L. Berger for defiance of the Espionage 
Law. 



On February 12 the American Society of Friends sent to 
President Wilson, then in Paris, the following message : 
"The American Friends authorize us to express joy that 
you are working for justice. We pray that strength beyond 
your own will be given you to unite the peoples in a league 
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sanctioning moral force toward all humanity as the basis of 
future international order. We also appeal for complete 
disarmament, which is vital to all." 



Six thousand nine hundred dollars of the Nobel Prize 
Fund, which Mr. Roosevelt received, he assigned to the 
village in France near which his son Quentin lies buried. 
The* many acts of courtesy and sympathy shown by the 
villagers since the American was buried there had touched 
the father's heart. 



Reports of the directors of the Federal Employment 
Bureau with stations in the Southern States, show that 
soldiers in the army, whether they have served abroad or at 
home, who came from rural communities and small villages, 
are showing no inclination to stay there, but wish to live in 
the larger towns and cities. Neither the wages of a farm 
laborer nor tHe life of the farm and the village now satisfy 
them. 



The National Labor Board, January 18, ordered the street 
railways of Detroit, Michigan, to retain in its employ women 
then serving as conductors, and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street Railway Employees was ordered to give the 
women employees cards entitling them to work on the rail- 
way lines. The Board justified its ruling on the ground that 
one of the incidental benefits of the war was the opening of 
new fields of employment to women. 



The Bureau of Education of the Department of the In- 
terior in a formal letter to superintendents of schools 
throughout the country, especially those in cities of over 
thirty thousand population, recommends that psychologists 
who have served the army in placing men in services for 
which they are qualified, be now employed by the school de- 
partments as directors of "Departments of psychology and 
efficiency." 

The Norwegian Sailors' Organization, January 28, voted 
to refuse to carry any food to Germany until the German 
government has paid an indemnity of $4,000,000 which they 
hold is their due for losses of life incurred through the at- 
tacks of German submarines. A similar attitude by British 
sailors and ship hands adds grimness to one of the difficul- 
ties which the German government faces when it really 
begins to operate. 

Just before he left the city of Washington for a second 
time, en route to New York and thence to Paris, for a 
second session as chief commissioner from the United States, 
President Wilson asked Congress to provide a fund of $5,000,- 
000 on which he might draw after July 1 for all necessary 
expenses connected with the Peace Conference in Paris, 
and maintenance of his entourage and the corps of expert 
advisers which the United States has had there since 
November. 

Former Premier Luzatti forwarded from Rome, February 
13, an appeal to President Wilson and the Paris Conference 
that they devise a lottery scheme by which the nations as- 
sociated in military defeat of Germany might extinguish 
their war debts by a war lottery fund. This Italian financier 
of eminence estimated that at least 300,000,000 of the people 
of the nations involved would buy tickets. He would set 
aside $10,000,000 in prizes. It is a distinctly Latin proposi- 
tion. 



Sixty officers and 500 men of the American Army of Oc- 
cupation in Germany on February 15 were separated from 
the main forces and detailed to report at Berlin, from 
whence they went to thirty camps for Russian prisoners. 
They will supervise the sanitary and disciplinary life of 
those camps and do as much as possible to better the condi- 
tions of men who are confined. Many of the men selected 
from the First and Second Armies for this task speak Rus- 
sian and also German. 



births by 883,160. Add to this the effect of the same deter- 
rent factors in limiting parentage in the invaded district and 
then keep in mind the approximate death of 1,400,000 of 
France's sons on the battlefield and in the hospitals, and it 
is not difficult to understand why it is that French publicists 
are zealous for a "real" settlement and that speedily. 



On February 15 the Dardanelles were thrown open to 
American trade interests, and thus commerce relations be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria on the one hand and the United 
States on the other were renewed. This decision not only 
indicates the value of the policy of the United States between 
these nations during the war, but it also makes easier the 
plans for relief of the population of the interior of Turkey, 
back of which stand American givers and millions of dollars 
that have been subscribed for establishing relief work in 
Armenia, Syria, and Palestine. 



It is officially stated that enactment of prohibition legis- 
lation by Congress, which, supplemented later by State 
action, has doomed the liquor traffic in the United States, 
was held up in Congress for a time by State Department 
pressure owing to the protests of France. Congress ulti- 
mately declined to favor France any more than California 
and went ahead. Prohibitionists from the United States are 
now in Paris to work against repetition of similar inter- 
national action hostile to temperance. 



Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, in addressing 
a gathering of Americanization Experts, in New York City, 
to discuss the ways and means by which 4hey were to alter 
conditions in the United States which had been disclosed by 
the war, asked the following, among other questions. "What 
would be said of a democracy which calls upon its citizens 
to consider the wisdom of forming a League of Nations, of 
passing judgment upon a code which will ensure the free- 
dom of the seas or of sacrificing the daily stint of wheat or 
meat for the benefit of Roumanians of Jugo-Slavs when 18 
per cent of the coming citizens of that democracy do not go 
to school?" 



At the closing session of the French National Congress in 
Paris, March 1, that delegated, civilian organization, with 
300 persons present, representing, it is said, 12,000,000 
Frenchmen of all shades of opinion, passed the following 
resolution: "The French National Congress greets the idea 
of a League of Nations and pays homage to its prompters, 
and expresses the hope that the League by uniting all free, 
peace-loving nations, will not for the present be open to 
peoples to whom solemn pledges are scraps of paper and 
which would use the League only to further their own 
criminal designs." 

On February 20, Victor L. Berger, Congressman-elect from 
Milwaukee; J. Louis Engdahl, editor of the American 
Socialist; Adolph Germer, national secretary of the Social- 
ist party; William F. Kruse, Secretary of the Young Peo- 
ples' Socialist League, and Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker, 
a writer and speaker for the same party, were sentenced in 
the Federal court to twenty years imprisonment in Fort 
Leavenworth. They had been found guilty by a jury of 
conspiracy to violate the Espionage Act and of obstructing 
the national war program. 



Statistics made public by the French government show 
that in the non-invaded departments of the nation, during 
the years 1914-18, the deaths among civilians exceeded the 



Albanians in the United States will have as their unofficial 
representative at Paris, co-operating with delegates sent 
directly from Albania, the Very Revernd Fan S. Noli, 
archmandrite of the Albanian-Greek Church in the United 
States, and a graduate of Harvard University in the class of 
1912. For several years he has been the spokesman of the 
Nationalist party of Albanians in the United States, and has 
edited the Adriatic Review, which is published by the Pan- 
Albanian Federation of America, with its headquarters in 
Boston. He was born in Albania in 1880 ; studied in Athens, 
Adrianople, and Alexandria. He is better versed in the his- 
tory of the Balkans than most men of his adopted country, 
is a great admirer of America and of President Wilson, and 
at Paris will prove an intelligent adviser of the American 
Commission. 
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The Anti-imperialist League, at its annual meeting in 
Boston, February 17, urged President Wilson to use his in- 
fluence, both in Paris and Washington, so that the United 
States might be the first of the nations to select the League 
of Nations as a trustee for a dependent ward. That is to 
say, the Anti-Imperialist League would have the Filipinos' 
demand for home rule recognized and also have some of the 
small nations in and about the Carribean Sea transferred 
from the wardship of the United States to the wardship of 
the League of Nations. 



The Universities of Leipsic and Heidelberg, having trans- 
mitted to the universities of France a request for resump- 
tion of pre-war relations, received the following reply from 
the University of Bordeaux: 

"Please make a short visit to the devastated regions of 
Northern France and then inform us upon your return how 
long it would be before you would renew relations with a 
people committing similar deeds in your country. The gen- 
eration perpetrating such abominations has severed all con- 
nection with humanity. Perhaps we shall renew relations 
with the next generation." 



In Phoenix, Arizona, on February 16, a body of uniformed 
soldiers attended a meeting of a so-called soldier-sailor work- 
ers' council, where it had been planned to create a "Soviet." 
The real soldiers presented resolutions denouncing the 
organization and demanding that "soldiers and sailors" be 
dropped from the name of the society which the radical 
laborers in the mines were forming. Similar) action has 
been taken by the Canadian soldiers in Western Canada, 
where the Bolshevik movement has its active propagandists 
busy. 

Up to February 21 approximately 150,000 soldiers in the 
American Expeditionary Force in France had enrolled for 
vocational and other training in the schools established for 
the army and managed under the supervision of a commis- 
sion, of which President Anson P. Stokes of Yale University 
is chairman. In addition about 30,000 men are planning to 
take advantage of special courses of instruction provided for 
them in French and British Universities. The teaching 
force of the vocational and other temporary schools will 
come from the rank and file of the army, 50,000 persons 
competent to serve in this way having been found among the 
officers and men. 



The Land Settlement Congress for soldiers, sailors and 
marines, recently held by delegates from Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Arizona, will ere 
long include and speak for a pretty solid body of public 
opinion in the West. It is a creditable response on the part 
of the citizens to further the plan fathered by Secretary 
Lane, of the Department of the Interior, for furnishing the 
returned soldiers with home and farm sites on hitherto un- 
developed Federal territory. The plan is to procure uniform 
lots of land for joint action with the nation and to safeguard 
against professional land speculators. 

Nine speakers, headed by former President Wm. H. Taft, 
who had been touring the country in behalf of the League of 
Nations since February 6, returned to New York on March 
3. During the trip they had travelled 8,000 miles, had spoken 
in thirty-nine cities, and had led the talk in nine congresses, 
summoned in strategic urban centers. The men who shared 
in this important task were : President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
of Harvard University; the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, ex- 
Minister to the Netherlands ; Henry Morgenthau, ex- Ambas- 
sador to Turkey ; Charles R. Brown, dean of the Yale School 
of Religion; George Grafton Wilson, professor of interna- 
tional law, Harvard University ; Edward A. Filene, of Bos- 
ton; Herbert S. Houston, of New York, and Mrs. Phillip 
North Moore, President of the National Council of Women. 



its chairman. Other members will be Senator Henry F. 
Hollis, of New Hampshire ; Homer H. Johnson, of Cleveland, 
Ohio ; and Brigadier General Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago, 
who has been serving as a financier and high-grade business 
adviser with the American Expeditionary Forces in France. 
Upon this commission will devolve the duty of adjusting the 
financial obligations of the American expeditionary forces 
with the governments of Europe and of disposing of the 
enormous surplus of supplies which had been sent across for 
the army of 2,000,000 men. 



Hon. Julius Kahn, who with the advent of a new Con- 
gress will become chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, as soon as Congress adjourned March 4th, 
started for Europe to make a study in France, England, and 
Italy of the actual situation of the armies of those coun- 
tries. He also intends to interview all ranks of the Ameri- 
can army, from General Pershing down, to get reactions 
and impressions which will enable him to shape a policy 
of military legislation that takes into consideration the 
point of view of the man-of-arms who has done the job. 
He also will make investigations of charges of maladmin- 
istration that have been brought against the army officials 
in France by some returning American correspondents and 
by parents of the soldiers. 



The National Economic League, an organization rather 
conservative in its personnel and not at all radical or repre- 
sentative of progressive business in professional circles, 
recently sent out a questionnaire to members of economic 
clubs scattered throughout the country. Out of four hundred 
persons who replied, 363 voted in favor of the establishment 
of a league of nations and 341 expressed a desire to have 
such a league armed with effective agencies for enforcing its 
principles should it be formed. The question as to whether 
the United States should cancel the loans it has made to 
countries fighting against Germany found but few to favor 
the plan, 320 voting against the proposition. On the ques- 
tions as to encouraging a permanent league with European 
and Asiatic nations the vote was 160 ayes and 167 noes. Re- 
plies to other questions indicate that this constituency does 
not favor admission of Germany to the league ; and it would 
have armaments reduced, guilty Germans punished and Ger- 
man foreign business placed under international control. 



Sir Wilfred Laurier, who died at Ottawa February 17, was 
the most eminent representative of the French and Roman 
Catholic elements of the population of the Dominion. 
From the time of 1871 when he entered the legislature of 
Quebec down to the outbreak of the great war, he had been 
a marked man as orator, liberal party leader and statesman. 
His attitude of opposition to conscription had limited his in- 
fluence since 1914, but since the armistice he had been 
preparing for renewal of active leadership in the Liberal 
party as a champion of closer union between the United 
States and Canada and as a promoter of social reforms fav- 
orable to Canadian consumers and workers. He never was 
an imperialist, strictly speaking; nor was he in much sym- 
pathy with the extreme nationalist policy for the Dominion 
in matters of commerce and trade; and his influence, if he 
had lived, would have counted for indorsement of the League 
of Nations and reduction of opportunities for friction be- 
tween nations. 



One of the most important agencies of the United States 
operating in Europe during the post-war reconstruction 
period will be the liquidation commission of the War Depart- 
ment, which is to have E. B. Parker, of Houston, Texas, as 



Secretary of War Baker, commenting upon the variety and 
volume of the work done for the Government during the war 
by college-trained women, especially in defining "and main- 
taining adequate standards of working and living conditions 
and in statistical scientific investigative work," says that the 
output has been exceptionally high and has been a very im- 
portant factor in filling the gaps caused by the presence in 
Europe of thousands of young men. He says that "in some 
fields they have been the only replacement for professional 
men, as for instance, in chemistry and accounting and psy- 
chological testing." Many have been secretaries to import- 
ant military executives, many have been business managers, 
heads of file rooms and experienced in different types of 
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publicity information: The effect of this, he adds, will be to 
"modify in important ways their outlook on life and subse- 
quent careers," and it also will alter ideals of education for 
women. 



Prance had hardly entered the war in 1914 when an 
assassin's weapon and malevolent will put an end to the 
life of Juares. The war not yet over and in the armistice 
stage, the Republic has been faced with tragedy again by 
the shooting of Premier Georges Clemenceau on February 
19, by one Emile Cottin, an anarchist. Three out of seven 
shots fired at the statesman wounded him. Once the world 
was informed of the event notes of sympathy from rulers 
and statesmen began to pour into Paris, and public opin- 
ion within the Republic and throughout the world at once 
began to stiffen and harden against revolutionaries of an 
extreme type and against critics of government, whether 
their weapons are words or bullets. President Wilson, who 
was on the waters of the Atlantic speeding home to take 
Congress and the public into his confidence, when he heard 
of the untoward event, wirelessed the following message to 
Paris: 

"Secretary Lansing and the American Mission in Paris: 
Please convey to Monsieur Clemenceau my heartfelt sym- 
pathy and my joy at his escape. I sincerely hope the re- 
port that he was only slightly injured is altogether truo. 
T was deeply shocked by the news of the attack." On 
February 26, Premier Clemenceau had recovered sufficiently 
to resume his talks. 



As an illustration of the sort of action by State legisla- 
tures favorable to the League of Nations, which is being 
taken throughout the United States, the following joint 
resolution by the lawmaking body of Wisconsin is quoted : 

"Whereas the war, now brought to a victorious close by 
the associated power of the free nations of the world, was 
above all else a war to end war and protect human rights : 
Therefore be it 

"Resolved by the senate, the assembly concurring, That 
we favor the establishment of a League of Nations, of which 
the United States shall be a member. We believe that such 
a league should aim at promoting the liberty, progress, and 
orderly development of the world; that it should clinch 
the victory won at such terrible sacrifice by having the 
united potential force of all its members as a standing pro- 
tection for the world against any nation that seeks to upset 
the peace of the world ; be it further 

"Resolved, That copies of this resolution properly attested 
by the presiding officers be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officers of both branches of 
Congress, and to each of the United States Senators and 
Representatives from Wisconsin." 

The international women's suffrage conference, sitting in 
Paris, on February 12, adopted a resolution declaring that 
the conference desires that the franchise be granted to the 
women of all countries on the same basis as men ; that 
married women shall not be deprived of their nationality 
without their consent; that existing inequalities between 
men and women shall be removed. The resolution also makes 
the demand that all offices and employment shall be open for 
women, with equal price for work done, independent of sex, 
and that the moral standard shall be equal for both sexes. 
The reply of the President to this appeal followed the next 
day. President Wilson said that he favored establishment 
of a political committee to take up problems concerning 
women, in connection with the peace settlement. He in- 
dicated that the American delegates would advocate such a 
plan in the Peace Conference. Mr. Wilson said such a com- 
mittee should be composed equally of men and women, and 
that it should consider such matters as working conditions 
for women, child labor, white slavery, and uniform interna- 
tional marriage laws. 



700 delegates to a Victory Dinner and Conference held in 
Washington, D. C, February 12-13. The delegates came 
from all parts of the United States. They differed widely 
on other subjects, as equal suffrage, "preparedness," Presi- 
dent Wilson's pre-war record, and relations between capital 
and labor, but of one thing they were certain, to wit : 

"As citizens of the American democracy we are assembled 
in conference in the city of Washington to pledge our al- 
legiance to the great hope of the future, a democratic league 
of free nations. We indorse the principle that such a league 
is fundamental to the peace negotiations, and we affirm our 
earnest belief in the liberal and forward-looking program 
supported by the American delegates to the Peace Confer- 
ence. 

"As the services of women, together with those of men, 
were essential to the winning of the war, so equally is it es- 
sential that the services of both men and women be utilized 
in achieving the more difficult tasks of world organization 
and reconstruction. We therefore believe that on interna- 
tional commissions to be created in connection with the 
League of Nations the principle shall be recognized that 
women should have places with men in the determination 
of world problems of common concern ; and we urge that as 
quickly as possible, to deal with the pressing problems of 
the present moment, women be given at least the status of 
advisers on matters affecting women and children. The 
New World order can be created only by drawing upon all 
the resources of mankind in experience, ability, and wisdom. 

"Under the pressure of a great necessity we have been 
learning how properly to subordinate national ambitions and 
political and private interests. Such unified effort the war 
revealed as necessary in order to meet the elemental human 
needs of mankind, such as food, health, education, proper 
standards of life and labor. We believe that this effort 
should be continued with renewed and increased co-opera- 
ation and mutual helpfulness by the free peoples of the 
world organized in the League of Nations." 



Something like a definite indication of the attitude of the 
women of the United States toward the proposed League of 
Nations may be gathered from the resolutions passed by the 



RALLY CALL TO LEAGUE SUPPORT. 

On February 23d, former President William H. Taft, 
former Ambassador Henry Morgenthau, former Minister 
Henry Van Dyke and President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard University, who were touring the country on be- 
half of a League of Nations, sent forth to their countrymen 
the following statement to combat the influence of some of 
the hostile speeches which had been made in the United 
States Senate. They said: 

"The war against military autocracy has been won be- 
cause the great free nations acted together, and its results 
will be secured only if they continue to act together. The 
forces making for autocratic rule on the one hand and for 
the violence of Bolshevism on the other are still at work. 
In fifty years the small State of Prussia organized Central 
Europe so as to defy the world. In the present disorganized 
state of Central and Eastern Europe that can be done again 
on a still larger scale, and menace all free institutions. 

"The death of millions of men and the destruction and 
debt in another world war would turn civilization back- 
ward for generations. In such a war we shall certainly 
be involved, and our best young men will be sacrificed as 
the French and English have been sacrificed in the last four 
years. 

"Such a catastrophe can be prevented only by reconstruc- 
tion of the small States now seeking self-government on the 
basis of freedom and justice. But this is impossible without 
a league; for, divided, its members are not strong enough 
for the task. Should the victorious nations fail to form a 
league, German Imperialists would have a clearer field for 
their designs. 

"By the abundance of its natural resources ; by the num- 
ber, intelligence and character of its people, the United 
States has become a world power. It cannot avoid the risks 
and must assume the responsibilities of its position. It 
cannot stand aloof, but must face boldly the facts of the 
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day with confidence in itself and its future among the great 
nations of the earth. United as never before, our people 
have fought this war. United and above party we must 
consider the problems of peace, resolved that so far as in 
us lies war shall no more scourge mankind. 

"The covenant reported at the Paris conference has come 
since the last election, and the people have had no chance to 
pass judgment upon it. 

"In this journey from coast to coast we have looked into 
the faces of more than 100,000 of typical Americans and be- 
lieve that the great majority of our countrymen desire to 
take part in such a league as is proposed in that docu- 
ment. 

"We appeal to our fellow citizens, therefore, to study 
earnestly this question and express their opinions with a 
voice so clear and strong that our representatives in Con- 
gress may know that the people of the United States are 
determined to assume their part in this crisis of human 
history. The alternative to a League of Nations is the 
heavy burden and the constant temptation of universal 
armament." 



DELEGATION OF POWER TO WAR. 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, formerly of U. S. Supreme Court.* 

In the laying of the foundations of a better international 
order, with desirable facilities for conciliation and for the 
judicial determination of controversies which are deemed 
to be justiciable, it should be recognized that the power to 
make war will not be delegated. So far as this nation is 
concerned the power to make war resides in Congress, and 
unless at the time we were persuaded that we should make 
war, Congress would not declare war or support the conduct 
of the war. It would be futile to attempt to commit the 
nation to make war for an unknown cause. That most 
serious of all enterprises will be entered upon only as Con- 
gress, voicing at the time the sentiment of the country, so 
decides. 

A scheme which seeks commitments to the use of force in 
unknown exigencies is not likely to win approval. Bather 
must there be confidence in a growing love of justice and 
respect for its institutions. At present the hope of the 
world is found in the community of spirit which unites 
those who have fought in liberty's cause. They desire to 
avoid war; they have it in their power to provide methods 
of conciliation and fair adjustment, and if these are pro- 
vided it is not an extravagant expectation that the experi- 
ence of the new order will commend it to democratic nations 
and that by a gradual and normal development the long- 
looked-for reign of justice may be established. Despite the 
opportunities for disagreements, and for the clash of in- 
terests, there is no cause for despair. 

This war has proved that the great democratic peoples 
of the world will not tolerate the aggressions of force, and 
this fact is the security of the coming days. 



VOLNEY'S PROPHECY. 

Volney, a French philosophic writer and politician, who 
was born in 1757, and died in 1820, and who traveled and 
lived in the United States from 1796 to 1808, wrote in 1791 
a book entitled "Les Ruines, ou meditations sur les revolu- 
tions des empires," which was translated and published in 
New York (1796) before it was in London (1827). In it he 
asked the question, Will the Human Race Improve? and he 
answered it with an optimistic prediction which strangely 
fits the present condition of the world, facing approval or 
rejection of the League of Nations plan devised by the 
Paris Conference. Said he : 



"And when nations, free and enlightened, shall become 
like great individuals, the whole species will have the same 
facilities as particular portions now have; the communica- 
tion of knowledge will extend from one to another, and thus 
reach the whole. By the law of imitation, the example of 
one people will be followed by others, who will adopt its 
spirit and its laws. Even despots, perceiving that they can 
no longer maintain their authority without justice and be- 
neficence, will soften their sway from necessity from rival- 
ship, and civilization will become universal. 

"There will be established among the several nations an 
equilibrium of force, which, restraining them all within the 
bounds of the respect due to their reciprocal rights, shall 
put an end to the barbarous practice of war, and submit 
their disputes to civil arbitration. The human race will be- 
come one great society, one individual family, governed by 
the same spirit, by common laws, and enjoying all the hap- 
piness of which their nature is susceptible. 

"Doubtless this great work will be long accomplishing, be- 
cause the same movement must be given to an immense body, 
the same leaven must assimilate an enormous mass of heter- 
ogeneous parts. But this movement shall be effected; its 
presages are already to be seen. Already the great society, 
assuming in its course the same characters as partial socie- 
ties have done, is evidently tending to a like result. At first 
disconnected in all its parts, it saw its members for a long 
time without cohesion; and this general solitude of nations 
formed its first age of anarchy and childhood, divided after- 
wards by chance Into Irregular sections, called States and 
kingdoms, it has experienced the fatal effects of an extreme 
inequality of wealth and rank ; and the aristocracy of great 
empires has formed its second age ; then, these lordly States 
disputing for pre-eminence, have exhibited the period of the 
shock of factions. 

"At present the contending parties, wearied with discord, 
feel the want of laws, and sigh for the age of order and of 
peace. Let but a virtuous chief arise; a just, a powerful 
people appear; and the earth will raise them to supreme 
power. The world is waiting for a legislative people; it 
wishes and demands it, and my heart attends the cry. 

"Then, turning to the West — a hollow sound already 
strikes my ear; a cry of liberty proceeding from far dis- 
tant shores resounds on the ancient continent. At this cry 
a secret murmur against oppression is raised in a powerful 
nation (France, Editor) — a salutary inquietude alarms her 
respecting her situation ; she inquires what she is and what 
she ought to be, while, surprised at her own weakness, she 
interrogates her rights, her resources, and what has been 
the conduct of her chiefs. 

"Yet another day — a little more reflection — and an Im- 
mense agitation will begin; a new-born age will open, an 
age of astonishment to vulgar minds, of terror to tyrants, of 
freedom to a great nation, and of hope to the human race." 



*From address before New York Bar Association, Jan- 
uary 17. 



HUMANIZING THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 

One of the most significant and most encouraging ad- 
dresses made since the armistice was signed and officers of 
the United States Army resumed public discussion of prob- 
lems of military and civilian life, was delivered at the recent 
dinner of the Harvard Alumni Society of Washington, D. C, 
by General S. T. Ansell, a West Pointer of the Class of '99, 
who, during the war served much of the time in the judge 
advocate's department and who thus had brought} to his 
attention phases of the mental and spiritual problems which 
conscientious, hfgh-minded, free-thinking and free-speaking 
youth face as they come in touch with the rigid, arbitrary, 
military machine. He told the Harvard Alumni that : 

The army we now have is a new army. It is a democratic 
army. It came from the people as a whole, created by a 
translation of a segment of our citizenship to the camp. 
Such an army requires new appreciations, new methods of 
government, and new leadership. The old army was well 
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organized — organization took the burden and attempted to 
absorb all personal and peculiar deficiencies. But the new 
army is different and, notwithstanding its size, will remain 
individualistic and human. It contains such a vast number 
of our citizens that it has embodied within itself the char- 
acteristic qualities of our citizenship, qualities which lie at 
the base of our military morale. The new army may have 
the text of the same laws for its government, but these laws 
will have to undergo many modifications in practice, when 
applied to an establishment raised as the present establish- 
ment was. In it more attention will have to be paid to the 
individual and his qualities. More regard will have to be 
paid to his former nonmilitary status ; more allowance will 
have to be made for his military imperfections. There must 
be a greater appreciation of the spirit and purpose which 
actuate the man. The training which the college man re- 
ceived in the study of the humanities has contributed to his 
qualifications in an unexpected and doubtless an unappre- 
ciated degree. Hereafter the training of an army officer 
will require more of the humanities. The study and knowl- 
edge of human beings will be a necessary part of the profes- 
sional training of our officers. We regular army men have 
profited much from our contact with the college man, from 
whom we have received new views and new appreciations. 
The spirit of the new army is what caused it to win. This 
spirit must be understood and appreciated. The society man, 
the club man, the college man, and the farm lad all touched 
elbows in their daily associations and in each was bred a 
spirit of generosity and respect which served as the key- 
stone of this remarkable human structure. Such a spirit is 
of the humanities and a knowledge of the humanities is re- 
quired for its leadership. 



THE OTJTLOOKING STATE.* 
By M. P. Follett. 

As we are no longer to talk of the "rights" of nations, so 
no longer must "independent" nations be the basis of union. 
In our present international law a sovereign nation is one 
that is independent of other nations — surely a complete 
legal fiction. And when stress is laid on independence in 
external relations as the nature of sovereignty, it is but a 
step to the German idea that independence of others can 
develop into authority over others. This tendency is 
avoided when we think of sovereignty; (1) as looking in, 
as authority over its own members, as the independence 
which is the result of the complete interdependence of those 
members; and when we at the same time (2) think of this 
independence as looking out to other independencies to form 
through a larger interdependence the larger sovereignty 
of a larger whole. Interdependence is the keynote of the 
relations of nations as it is the keynote of the relations of 
individuals within a nation. As no man can be entirely 
free except through his perfected relation to his group, so 
no nation can be truly independent until a genuine union 
has brought about interdependence. As we no longer 
think that every individual has a final purpose of his own 
independent of any community, so we no longer think that 
each nation has a "destiny" independent of the "destiny" 
of other nations. 

The error of our old political philosphy was that the 
State always looks in ; it has obligations to its members, it 
has none to other States; it merely enters into agreements 
with them for mutual benefit thereby obtained. Interna- 
tional law of the future must be based not on nations as 
"sovereigns" dealing with one another, but on nations as 
members of a society dealing with one another. The dif- 
ference in these conceptions is enormous. We are told that 
cessions of sovereignty must be the basis of an Interna- 
tional Government. We cannot have a lasting International 
union until we entirely reform such notions of sovereignty ; 



that the power of the larger unit is produced mechanically 
by taking away bits of power from all the separate units. 
Sovereignty is got by giving to every unit its fullest value 
and thereby giving birth to a new power — the power of a 
larger whole. We must give up " sovereign" nations in the 
old sense, but with our present definition of sovereignty we 
may keep all the real sovereignty we have and then unite to 
evolve together a larger sovereignty. 

This idea must be carefully worked out; we can take 
each so called "sovereign power" which we are thinking of 
"delegating" to a League of Nations and we can see that 
that delegating does not make us individual nations less 
"sovereign" and less "free" but more so — it is the Great 
Paradox" of our time. The object of every proper "cession" 
of sovereignty" is to make us freer than ever before. Is it to 
be "sovereign" and "free" for nations suspiciously and 
fearfully to keep sleepless watch on one another while 
they build ship for ship, plane for plane? Have Eng- 
land and Germany been proudly conscious of their "free- 
dom" when thinking of Central Africa? When the individ- 
ual nations give up their separate sovereignty — as regards 
their armaments, as regards the control of the regions 
which possess the raw materials, as regards the great 
waterways of the world, as regards in fact, all which affects 
their joint lives — the falling chains of a real slavery will 
reverberate through the world. For unrelated sovereignty 
with world conditions as they are today is slavery. 

The idea of "sovereign" nations must go as completely 
as is disappearing the idea of sovereign individuals. The 
isolation of sovereign nations is so utterly complete that 
they cannot really (and I mean this literally) even see 
each other. The International League is the one solution 
for the relation of nations. Whenever we say we can have 
a "moral" international law on any other basis we write 
ourselves down pure sentimentalists. 



JOINING THE ISSUE. 



To the Editor: 



Boston, February 28. 
The National Magazine. 



♦From "The New State," by M. P. Follett, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 



A trip into Germany soon after the armistice convinced me 
that the real American ambassador in the war areas is the 
Doughboy. He is unconsciously foreshadowing international 
relations and the hope of any future alliance in the League 
of Nations. John Doughboy has in his back brain ideas that 
came from personal contact and observation that will count 
in the constructural relations of nations. 

As I passed miles and miles of Yankee troops hiking up 
the river Moselle into Coblenz, that ribbon of brawn repre- 
sented ties that will bind. Stopping now and then to talk 
with the soldiers as they were resting from the hike, while 
the rolling kitchens merely steamed like molten tea-kettles 
at home, I felt I was closer to the solvents of Peace than in 
Paris. All Allied officers agree — to say nothing of Hun com- 
manders — that there is no soldier just like the American 
Doughboy. This conclusion is without reflection upon other 
brave troopers; merely a recognition of initiative traits 
peculiar to America. 

John Doughboy is first of all a natural-born cavalier, and 
yet there is nothing servile in his action. He would make 
himself at home in the moon if he should have been sent 
there to do things. The little German children clinging to 
his legs wanted chocolates and he gave to them. If an old 
lady needed extra help, in carrying a bundle across the 
street, he did it for her — he forgets racial charms in the call 
of humanity, but when the Germans begin their fawning 
methods and cringing flattery to escape justice, John Dough- 
boy sits back and thinks — and there's a knowing look that is 
ever ready for the confidence men making a "three-shell" 
game. He knows the real shell game. 

The American soldier is a greater wonder to me in times 
of peace than in war. He is the personification of the League 
idea, an ambassador without official status, that is making 



